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I have hereonly made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


= = = 

THE SLEEPING INFANT. 
A cherub boy, 

@f days enough to lisp in broken words, 

Which were all musick to a mother’s ear, 

Was fallen asleep. Within a few short houss, 

The infant boy had sported at the foot 

©f his young mother, clambered up her knee, 

And clasped her neck within his baby arms, 

And in her bosem buried up his face— 

And once from that dear pillow did he lif 

His eye to hers, as if to catch the soul 

Of tenderness that beamed there for herchild. 

And when he saw her deep delight, he sighed, 

Then smil’d, and in his childish, sportive mood 

He buried up his face again—1 went, 

With the broad human current to the spot, 

W here now he lay, all still and motionless, 

tle wasasleep ; his lip was genuy curled, 

And had a doubtful impress in its form, 

Which made you hesitate to tell, in truth, 

If it was joy or grief that made him wear 

It thus—it was that form of lip that oft 

Was seen, when he had struggled up to kis3 

The cheek of her that bare him, in the way 

Of kind atonement for some past offence— 

His eye was just half closed--the weary lid 

Had fallen thus far, and he seemed to sleep, 

As conscious of his state, ready to wake, 

When his pure spirit should be well refreshed, 

To all his baby sports—Calmly he lay, 

Wrapt in his lucid dress, whose whiteness well 

Accorded with the paleness of his cheek, 

And but for this, the fear that he would wake 

No more, had scarcely crossed the mind of one 

Who looked upon his features—but alas! 

They laid him in a narrow building, made 


I saw them lay him in his infant grave, 
And lightly did they cast the dust of earth 
Upon his coffin, lest the sound should break 
The breathless rest of the calm slumbering boy! © 
FROM THE ARIEL. 


MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 


*« The form alone let others prize, 
s The features of the fair! 
I look for spirit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air."—Akensidea. 

} The human mind has been handsomely com- 
y pared to marble in the quarry, which shows none 
! of its inherent beauties, until the skill of the art- 
| ist smooths and polishes the surface, and discov- 
} ers every ornamental spot, cloud, and vein. The 
j mind uneducated has inherent qualities and pow- 
ers, which often would pass unknown, were it 
} not for the developing influence of education.— 
| The mental powers are not only brought to light 
| by education, but they are improved and streng- 
thened, just as any of the locomotive organs are 
| by exercise. And as mental strength and ener- 
gy are preferable to corporeal, so will be the 
jinducements to cultivate and practice those 
means, calculated to produce that effect. 

Science, as well as a knowledge of men and 
| the world, contributes to divest us of many un- 
reasonable predjudices; it liberates us from errors 
} which, through ignorance, blind the intellectual 
}eyes of many, and enable us to view things and 
principles in their proper light. Nothing can be 
more unfavourable to the character of a female, 
than those little prejudices which result from 
ignorance, and which represent objects to the 
mind with erroneous impressions, and poison it 
with extravagant superstitions. 

The knowledge derived from a good education, 
affords a constant fund for conversation, without 
descending to those trivial discources, to which 
the uninformed necessarily are oblged to resort. 


Not only does it thereby elevate it. possessor | 
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|is the proper season likewise, for cultivating the 


humane and benevolent affections, and of subju- 
gating and training the passions; for whatever 
impressions are made on the mind in youth, will 
generally be most permanent in snbsequent life. 


‘ 


For the dead—’twas neat, and one mighte’en have thqught 
That "twas his cradle, but that it was close, Pe 
And, tho’ in miniature, it yet was shaped, 

As men’s last dwelling houses always are ; 

kt was his coffin. There was a coldness 

On his brow, that met the lip maternal, 

Prest full often there which spoke of death. . 

Still as she gazed upon him in his state 

@f mortal loneliness, she almost saw 

His little bosom heave, and half expected 

Fle would awake to lisp the name of mother; 

And a strange shuddering ran thro’ all her frame 

As they closed up the lid above his face, 

And shut him from her ight for ever! 


above the ignorant; but it giyes animation to the | 
countenance and air, without which, none can be | 
really beautiful; for what signifies elegance of 
form, and softness of expression, without the | 


sacred inspiration, which the mind alone can give? 
“A damask cheek and ivory arm, 


Shall ne’er my wishes win: 
Give me an animated form, 


That speaks a mind within.”—Akenside 

Dear females, let not the season of youth be 
barren of improvements, so essential to your fu- 
ture worth and felicity. In youth, the character 
of every. one, and especially of females, is in their 
own power, to give it in some degree, whatever 
complexion they will; hence, in some measure, 


they have the direction of their own fate. Youth 


And, whatever may be the situation in life, no- 
thing can be more necessary to peace and happi- 
ness, than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions 
and habits. These in part may be acquired by 
reading biography ; ‘* for by observation and re- 
flection upon others, we begin an early acquain- 
tance with human nature, extend our views of the 
nioral world, and are enabled to acquire such a 
habit of discernment, and correctness of judg- 
ment, as others obtain only by experience.” 

A frequent association with good company is 
essential to give an elegance of manners, and 
thereby add to mental excellence. But company, 
without mental improvement, cannot give that 
value and interest to individuals, which is so de- 
sirable ; it alone cannot render them good com- 
panions, good parents, and good citizens. The 
one is useful to us only in the higher walks of 
life; the other will be a treasure to us, even it’ 
our lot should place us inthe earth-built cottage 
of the forest. 

“But Oh! where both their charms unite, 
How perfect is the view, 

With ev’ry image of delight, 
And graces ever new.” —Akenside. 

When females have it in their powcr thus to 
adorn themselves, and increase their own worth 
and happiness, how careful should they be to im- 
prove each opportunity to the best advantage ; 
and how justly in after life, may they censure 
themselves, if they suffer the golden hours of 
youth to pass unimproved. No remark can be 
more true, than that the only way to charm long, 
is to secure mentalimprovement. Mere person- 
al beauty may fascinate the inconsiderate for e 
day; but like the ephemeral flower, it fades and 
leaves none of its former delignts; while beauty 
of mind increases with age, and will be bright in 
the evening of life, when all transicnt beauties 
have passed away. 

We shall continue our observations from time 
to time, under different heads, which will include 
more or less of the customs, conduct, affections, 
passions and virtues of the female sex. These 
we shall endeavour to treat, ina manner that 
a 4 be interesting as well as amusing to our fe- 
male readers. SENEX. 


Extracts from Zimmerman. 


Man, in a state of solitary indolence and inae- 
tivity, sinks, by degrees, like stagnant water, 
into impurity and corruption. The body suffers 
with the mind’s decay. It is more fatal than ex- 


} cess of action. It is a malady that renders eve- 
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“tropical sun. 


ry hope of recovery vainand visionary. To sink } 


from action to rest, is only indulging the com- 
mon course of Nature; but to rise from long 
continued indolence to voluntary activity, is ex- 
tremely difficult, and almost impracticable. <A 
celebrated poet has finely described this class of 
unhappy beings in the following lines: 


‘¢ Then look’d, and saw a lazy lolling sort, 
Unseen at church, at senate, or at court, 

Of every listless lorterers, that attend 

No cause, notrust, ne duty, and no friend. 
Thee, too, my Paridel! she inark’d thee there, 
Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair, 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 

The pains and penalties of idjeness.” 


Those only who observe a proper interchange 
of exercise and rest, can expect to enjoy health 
of body, or checrfulness of mind. It is the only 
means by which the economy of the human frame 
ean be regularly preserved. 


Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed. 
Less pleasing when possess’d, 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
‘The sunshine of the breast: 
Theirs, buuon health, of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigor born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly the approach of morn. 


CONTRAST. 


. THE DEPARTURE. 
My native iand, good night.”---Byron 

It was now the evening before I sailed, but 
there was one thing which yet remained to be 
done; it was to bid a last farewell to Mary. Qh 
Gricf! how my heart burst within me when I 
thought that I was to see her no more, that the 
star which had illumined my life was forever to be 
withdrawn from my eyes! Never was there a 
jovelier creature in this world, and never was 
there a better. Her blue eyes beamed with the 
tenderness of an innocent heart; when she look- 
ed at me, J saw she was ail my own:—for who 
could look at that countenance, and believe that 
it harboured deceit? I felt that she was dearer 
to me thar the whole world; and yet I was about 
to leave her for ever. What a strange, incon- 
sistent being is man! To think of taking her 
along with me was vain. At that time a voyage 
to India was nearly as formidable as a voyage to 
the Pole; and besides, Mary’s delicate frame 
would have wasted and withered awaygbeneath a 
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herself into my arms, she wept aloud in an ago- 
ny of grief. [am now an old man, and many a 


bitterest I ever knew : and yet, sad as I was, my 
heart was filled with a soothing sweetness, like 


old melody we love ;—there is surely some. mys- 
terious connexion between music and melancholy, 
for the nature of their effects on the feelings is 


It was long before I could think of leaving her. 
Often I tried to say farewell, but as the sound 
trembled on my tongue, an intreating look from 
Mary again drove away the half-formed words; 
and so 1 sat still, while we talked of the pleasant 
hours we had passed together; hours which ab- 
sence was so soon to render sacred. But at last, 
I had to depart,—and, as the wretch on the scaf- 
fold, through very desperation, flings off the fatal 
handkercheif, so, straining my Mary to my beat- 
ing heart, I kissed her with a deep, a last kiss, 
and then rushed to the door. The interview 
was over I saw herno more. About an hour af- 
ter, I received a small packet; it conatined a 
lock of dark brown hair, with the words—“ Keep 
it for the sake of Mary.” Poor Mary: she had 
been weeping when she wrote it, for the paper 
was still wet with her tears. 


When I returned home, I found my parents 
sitting with the rest of the family, all anxiously 
waiting for me. 1 felt that I had been unkind in 
spending so much of the night away from my 
own family. What little time I had should sure- 
ly have been devoted to my poor old father and 
mother. Others I might sce again, but long be- 
fore I returned their heads would be laid beneath 
the green turf. I dare say all our reflections 
weresad enough. Aly father tried to rally all 
our spirits, and smilingly talked ef the time wien 
T should return to be the support and joy of his 
old age. But the attempt was vain; it was but 
a mockery of cheerfulness, and we were sadder 
than before. At length we had to separate. I 
bade them all an affectionate good night, and pro- 
inised to see them before I departed in the mor- 
ning. But that promise was meant to spare us 
the pain of parting. Whea all was quiet, I si- 
lently quitted my chamber, and glided along the 
passage. As I passed my parents’ room, I per- 
ceived that there was still a light init. I was 
tempted to look through the key-hole. I saw 
my mother on her knees, and doubtless, she was 
praying forme. Oh! how I longed to fly to her 
arms, to indulge in the satisfaction of at least 


Mary resided at her father's house, which was }{ bidding adieu! but restraining my feelings, I took 


situated a short distance from the town. Thither 
1 accordingly repaired, and soon found myself 
in the old-fashioned parlour where I usually met 
her. There stood her harp, over which I had 
often hing enraptured, drinking in love and sweet 
music, till I was almost intoxicated with delight : 
jt was now mute,—to me it would be silent for | 
ever; there lay a landscaped had asked her to 
peint, but which I was never to see completed. 
Alas! thought J, in this very spot others will 
listen delig&ted as she sings, and gaze at her as 
she works, perhaps at this little picture, whilst ; 
poor I, forgotten by all, am burning away my life 
beneath the influence of a tropical sun. At this 
moment, casting my eyes on a large mirror, I 
could not help smiling-at my woe-begone visage ; 
go, rallying a little, d awaited the arrival of Ma- 
rye 

‘eC was only that forenoon that poor Mary had 
been told of my intended departure, and she now 
entered the room with a down-cast, dejected air. 
She approached me with something bétween a 
roar and a smile: but when our eyes met, when 


a last look and then went on. I could not leave 
the house without visiting our little parlour— 
thai room where we had all spent so many happy 


jhours. Never, never on earth was that happy 


circle to be again re-united. As [looked round, 
the tears sprung to my eyes, and, overcome by 
my feelings, I laid my head on the tableand wept. 
But the clock struck two—it was the hour of my 
departure, and, dashing away the tears, I quick- 
ly stole out of the house. hen I gained the 
outside, I took a last, long look—a light was still 
burning in my mether’s room; in my heart I in- 
voked a blessing on her; and on them all,—and 
thus, sorrowful and in silenee, I quitted my once 
happy home. 


THE RETURN. 


After sojourning nearly forty years in the East, 
I found I had amassed a fortune, exceeding even 
the sanguine anticipations of youth. Still I hes- 
itated whether to return to Britain. I had been 
so long in India that it now appeared to me my 
home, and friends had up around me from 


I I had come to bid her farewell, the big 
tear started to her beautiful eyes, and, throwing 


whom I felt unwilling to part. I felt that, in re- 
i turning to Scotland, J was.going, as it were toa 


sorrow have I felt; but these two hours were the | 


that which fills the soul when we listen to some | 
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strange land ; my parents, and brothers, and sis- 
ters, were dead, and after so long an absence, the 
few friends of my youth who still remained would 
in all probability have forgotten me. But in spite 
of all this, I felt a something within me which 
prompted me to revisit the scenes of my youth, 
and though nearly sixty, I confess"I had a desire 
to see once more my first, my only love, my dear 
Mary. To say I loved her would be nonsense; 
love will seldom survive a separation of forty 
years; but I still thought of her with tenderness, 
and in revisiting my native country, she was the 
only one whom I felt happy at the thought of 
seeing,—the only one who, I expected, would be 
happy again to see me. Like me, she could 
never again love,—like me, she was still unmar- 
ried. At length [ returned to Scotland. 

The feelings of youth had long been calmed 
by age, and I reached my native place without 
those agitating, but delightful emotions, which 
many will imagine the sight of home was so cal- 
culated to produce. I thought, with a melan- 
choly smile, of the grief I had felt when T left it. 
Aye, all are gone, said 1; in my father’s house | 
am a solitary stranger; for what end was to toil! 
away my life in a foreign land? that I might re- 
turn rich and happy to myfriends: rich I am, but 
where are the friends with whom I was to have 
spent the evening of my days? Alas! they are 
gone, and my life has been passed in vain. 

On reaching home I found that Mary Lindsay 
was in the country; but when she returned, my 
first care was to visit her. I have said that she 
was still unmarried, and though [had long ceased 
to love, yet I felt my heart beat as I approached 
the well-remembered house. I pictured to my- 
self the transports with which she would throw 
herself into my arms, and fondly believed that 
the joy of our meeting would repay us for the 
misery of parting. 

My heart began to beat more quickly as I gen- 
tly knocked at the door; and when the servant 
appeared, I could hardly ask if Miss Lindsay was 
within. ‘ Miss Lindsay,—Miss Lindsay,” said 
he, slowly repeating the name, as if uncertain 
whom I meant; “O yes, sir,” and then showing 
the way, I soon found myself alone, and seated 
once more inthe old-fashioned parlour. It was 
the only thing I had yet seen which was still the 
same as I had left it. 


Looking about me, I soon discovered old friends 
in pictures which were hanging round the room. 
There was but one new one.—It was the land- 
scape I had asked her to paint, and there it was 
hanging half finished, exactly as J had Jast seen 
it. At the other side of the room was the por- 
trait of a youthful and beautiful face, which I at 
once knew to be Mary’s. I could scarcely help 
thinking that all that had passed for the last forty 
years was nothing but a troubled dream, so com- 
pletely did the scene carry me back to the days 
of my youth. 3 


In a short time the door opened, and my heart 
again beat quick,—but it was a false alarm, only 
the servant sent to say that Mrs. Lindsay would 
be down presently. Good heavens! thought I, 
is the old mother living yet! she must be a very 
aged woman, by this time: let me see, when I left 
this in 17—she was at least—but here my calcu- 
lations were cut short, for the door again opened, 
and the old woman herself entered the room. 

The old lady’s face flushed as she approached, 
and she seemed embarrassed. I was astonished 
to perceive that she looked as young as when I 
saw her last; but making a respectful bow, I 
congratulated ‘her upon her good looks, and ea- 
gerly inquired after Mary. The old lady smiled. 


'* Indeed, William,” said she, and I started at the 


voice, “indeed we have both peid the tax for 
growing old: in the aged woman who speaks to 
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our once-loved Mary.” At that 
cay aula my eyes in the direction of the 
mirror, I saw the reflection of a withered eld man. 
I remembered what 1 had been when i looked 
there last, and I now saw that I was as much 
altered as even poor Mary, or, as she now term- 
ed herself, Mrs. Mary Lindsay. And yet, so 
gently and gradually had Time laid his hand 
upon me, that til that moment I never thought 
myself half such an antique as in reality I was. 
Here, then, was an end to all my dreams.— 
The hope of returning to Mary was what cheer- 
ed me when I left home,—it was that which sus- 
tained me while in India. I foolishly believed 
that I was to find her the same fond, blushing 
girl, that I had left her; and never reflecting that 
time would rob the face of its youth, and the 
deepest love of itsromance, I expected that when 
I returned there would be many years of happi- 
ness and love in store for us, These delightful 
visions were baseless. I came home an old man, 
and found Mary—an old woman. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


« What pity! that so delicate a form, 

By beauty kindled, where enliv’ning sense 
And more than vulgar goodness seein to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 

Of some indecent clown '” 


Marriage, which derived its origin from the 
Deity himself, is entitled to more serious consi- 
deration than is usually bestowed upon it. It is 
an institution, which, tho’ formed for the best, is 
too frequently made subservient to the worst of 
purposes. There are many who enter the holy 
bonds of matrimony. actuated by no other mo- 
tives than those of vanity, ambition, or self-ag- 
grandizement. Such persons labour: under a 
very fatal delusion indeed, who expect to spend 
their days in the enjoyment of happiness. A 
matrimonial contract that has its foundation in 
any sentiment or feeling, save that of mutual af- 
fection, must be productive, more or less, of mi- 
sery and discontent to those by whom it is form- 
ed. The writer is led to these reflections from 
having observed within his own circle the afflic- 
tion which some of his female acquaintances have 
heaped upon themselves by uniting their destiny 
(in expectation of making a figure in the world) 
with men whose minds, characters, habits and 
pursuits, were utterly dissimilar to their own.— 


of the poor untutored Indian, perfectly accorded 
with his rude unpolished manners. 
addicted to dissipation—a circumstance of itself 
sufficient, one might suppose, to ruin him in the 
estimation of areputable female. He, however, 
notwithstanding all these disadvantages, aspired 


tothe hand of the accomplished Amanda. His 


frequent visits at her dwelling soon caused a ru- 
mour to be circulated that they were actually 
affianced toeach other. Amanda’s parents, who 
had all along discountenanced his visits, appre- 
hending there might be too much truth in the 
report, used every effort to dissuade her from 
marrying aman so infinitely her inferior. Their 
arguments, however, produced no effect upon 
their infatuated daughter. She eloped with the 
object of her choice, and was clandestinely unit- 
ed to him in the indissoluble ties of wedlock.— 
_When this event was made known, it filled her 
relatives and friends with grief, pity, and aston- 
ishment. No one could conjecture by what arts 
a being so uncouth, had succeeded in obtaining 
the hand ofa young lady, whose favour had been 
courted in vain by gentlemen of real merit. At 
length it was generally believed, that his wealth, 
real or supposed, had alone induced her to enter 
into so unequal an alliance. If such were the 
motive, how bitterly must she have repented it, 
when she found that all her golden dreams of 
happiness were never to be realized. In short, 
after the lapse of a few months, her husband be- 
came insolvent. In consequence of this calami- 
ty, Amanda once more returned to the abode of 
her fond and forgiving parents, but access was 
denied him whom she had deigned to honour with 
the title of husband. 7. 
Nov. 10th, 1826. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


We have seldom seen a more powerful appeal 
to the understanding and feelings, than is con- 
tained in the following extract, from an address 
delivered by the Hon. John Holmes, before the 
members of Saco Lodge, 

“Temperance is a masonick virtue.e—And let 
it be held in everlasting remembrance, that in- 
temperance isa most fatal and destructive vice. 


In order to illustrate the foregoing remarks, it is 
only necessary to add the following brief sketch : 
—Contiguous to the city is a village, in which, 
not many years ago, resided, with her parents, 
the lovely Amanda F-———. Her personal and 
mental charms, the ease and affability of her 
‘Inannets, and her superior accomplishments en- 
deared her to all who knew her. She had at 
different periods received the attentions of many. 
‘admirers, some of whom were gentlemen distin- 
guished for their moral and intellectual worth, 
and tho’ she entertained no particular partiality 
for either, she exhibited in her deportment the 
most refined courtesy to all. Finally she be- 
eame acquainted with a gentleman, who, of all 
admirers, seemed the least calculated to make 
an impression upon her heart. His mind, which 


The temptations and delusions of this adver- 
sary of our peace, the treacherous arts by which 
it flatters us fromthe path of rectitude, and the 
syren song by which it lures us into its foul-em- 
brace, surpass the powers of description. The 
cursed fascinating, fatal charm, by which it binds 
the faculties, captivates the heart, and perverts 
and paralyzes the understanding, is matter of the 
profoundest astonishment. Before the danger is 


jing victim is irretrievably lost. Floating gently 
down a smooth and delightful current, towards 
the brink of tremendous cataracts, he sees no 
necessity of resisting its force, perceives not its 
increase, nor reflects that he is approaching the 
danger. Every moment the power and inclina- 
tion to resist, diminish, while the danger is in- 
creased. He approaches, perceives the dashing, 
hears the roaring, and fecls the trembling. The 
current is accellerated, it beeomes irresistible, 
he is hurried to the brink, the abyss yawns, he 


is swallowed in the vortex and lost forever. Is 
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He was also | 


| 


discovered, escape is hopeless, and the the wil- | 


had received but little more cultivation than that } theeharm irresistible? Does the malady admit ' 


— 


no cure? Is the calamity inevitable? Can noth- 
ing be done by masons to prevent it? Yes,—let 


them administer correction with the hand of 


friendship. Let the admonition be honest, faith- 
ful and seasonable. ‘I'o provide against possible 
danger, let them often try the experiment upon 
themselves, to discover the firet symptoms of the 
contagion. 

They will pardon my zeal, for"it is in the cause 
of humanity., I am pleading for the disconsolate 
mother, the hapless orphen, and the broker 
hearted and distracted wife. Icome with the 
wes of disappointed love, and the anguish of the 
wounded heart. I pleadin the name and beha!: 
of suffering virtue, neglected and abandoned for 
revel and riot. I imagine [hear a voice from 
the dark and dismal mansions of the dead, say- 
ing, ‘“‘ Oh ye sons of dissipation and excess! ye 


prodigals, who riot and wanton with the gifts of 


abounteous Providence! come and behold the 
companions of your revels, the victims of your 
folly. See the father’s pride, and mother’s joy, 
snatched from their embrace and hurried head- 
long, toan untimely tomb. See the flower of 
youth and beauty shedding its fragrance, and 
displaying its glory. But ere the morning dew 
has escaped on the breeze, it sickens, withers, 
and dies. Here the object of virtuous affection ; 
there the promise of connubial bliss; this the 
hope of his country, and that the encouragement 
and consolation of religion,—a!! poisoned by in- 
temperance, all doomed to a premature and dis- 


graceful death. Look at these, and be admon- 
ished.” 


THE JAIL. 

No one can think ofa Jail, in the general ac- 
cepfation of the term, without associating with 
it, all the horrors of a narrow cell, a grated win- 
dow, and those cheerless hours which are preg- 
nant with melancholy. 

A naturally amiable young lady, who became 
the dupe ofa designing lover, by series of mis- 
fortunes, Was reduced to the mortifying dilemma 
of deseending from the opulence of a wealthy 
father’s house, to the mental drudgery of a com- 
mon servant. But her poverty, her fallen con- 
dition, and the accumulation of those endless 
woes which are the result of seduction could not 
screen her from the malacious persecutions of Ler 
superiors. 

he mere loss of some trifling article, induced 
her hard hearted mistress to throw her into pric- 
on for a supposed theft, and when she saw her 
delicate farme exposed to the cold damps of a 
wretched abode, still tormented heralmost sense- 
less victim, with continual threats of greater 
vengeance, if she continued to deny the crimes, 
of which she was accused. 

Months passed away, and poor forgotten Mary 
who had once delighted the fondest parezits,— 
who gave life to every circle, and who adininis- 
tered to the wants of the needy, became a perfec 
maniac. An unfit subject for the deliberation of 
a court, she was suffered to remain in the sane 
disconsolate apartment, the very picture of wiid 
despair. The story of her crime had been for- 
gotien. The mistress alone remeimbered tie 


tuaid whom she had persecuted—but neglected 


the subject of her malice, aid only theug Li of per 
when con-cience pronipted her ueart 
with the wickedness of wer iursite dever 
believed Mary War ‘li, uf Crist; bat Nad 
gratified a revenge for some trivial misiake- iat 
was consirued inie utemnt.or her character. 
Mary dicu—avu in prison too. and she was 
borne to te aviend to pay tie 
last tribute of u-tear. Jusine bas au abwing 
place; Virtue novur guce unre warued in ie world 


beyond the skies. 
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“hour before sun-set, being within sight of the 
Indians where I intended to lodge, the evening || 


anderstanding by the negro interpreter what | 


tude of years should teach wisdom—But—Great } 


Mocking Bird, from Wilson.—* About half an 


being perfectly clear and calm, [ laid the reins 
upon my horse’s neck to listen to a mocking 
bird, the first I had heard in the Western coun- 
try, which, perched upon the top of a dead tree 
before the door, was pouring out a torrent of 
melody. I think I never heard so excellent a 
performer. I had alighted, and was fastening 
my horse, when gee: the report of a rifle im- 
mediately beside me, I looked up and saw the 
poor mocking bird fluttering to the ground. One 
of the savages marked his elevation, and barba- 
rously shot him. I hastened over into the yard, 
and, walking up to him, told him that was bad, 
very bad!—that this poor bird had come from a 
Jar distant country to sing to him, and in return 
he had cruelly killed hin. I told him that the 
Great Spirit was offended at such cruelly, and 
that he would loose many a deer for doing so.— 
The old Indian, father-in-law to the bird killer, 


said, replied, that when these birds come singing 
and making a noise all day near the house, some- 
body will surely die—which is exactly what an 
old superstitious German near Hampton, in Vir- 
ginia, once told me.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“ Bur this subject matter! Inthe name of eve- 
ry thing that is disgusting and detestable, what 
is it? Is it one or two ugly words? What is 
it?, Confound me if I could ever guess! Yet 
one dares hardly peep into a preface for fear of 


\found him, if he could ever guess what they 
‘mean!’ The Doctor’s cotemporaries, howevor, 
| found no difficulty in understanding them. For 
proof of this, | quote his own words :—One dares 
hardly peep into a preface for fear of being star- 
ed in the face with this ugly subject, matter.’— 
One—that is, one Dr. Armstrong. But did the 
Doctor know what sea-water, book-seller, and 
block-head mean? If he did, by analyzing these 
expressions, he would have been in a fair way of 
finding out the meaning of subject matter. It is 
truc, that subject matter holds its meaning at a 
little further remove from perspicuity: but it is 
presumed, that no writer who ever used this ex- 
pression, did so without affixing to it a definite 
idea; and that few readers, excepting Dr. Arm- 
strong and his disciples, have been at a loss to 
ascertain its meaning. If, however, from the 
subject matter which is here, in a plain subject 
manner presented, any of the Doctor’s disciples 
should take up the subject, and ask for further 
explanation, I hold, I myself pledge to clear the 
term of all obscurity. ScruTATOR. 
Hill of Science, D. C. 


THE FPLORIST. 


ON THE CULTURE OF HYACINTHS. 


being stared in the face with this offensive sub- 
ject matter.’”—Dr. ARMSTRONG. 


‘Days,’ says Elihu, ‘should speak, and multi- 


men are not always wise—therefore I said heark- 
en unto us; I also will show mine opinion.’ The 
design of this paper is to help the doctor out of 
his quandary, or at least to furnish some subject 
matter, which may help his disciples out. It is 
indeed a bold attempt for a young man: but Eli- 
hu will justify me; and he lived long before Dr. 
Amnstrong. Besides, it will be remembered, 
that Mr. Irving, in his elements of English com- 
position, has expressly said, that he did not adopt 
all the Doctor’s opinions. And who knows but 
I have Mr. Irving alsoon my side? Be this as 
it may, what I have said must suffice for an in- 
troduction, and I will now enter directly upon 
the subject matter of this essay. 


Subject matter ! What is it ?”’—Answer: Two 
clear words. Ifthere be any clear words in the 
Nnglish language, subject matter are those words. 
"Chey are:clearin the abstract, and they express 
clear ideas. Every thing that is good to eat is 
composed of matter. Every thing that is neat 
and decent to wear—and in fact every thing 
which the eye can see, or the hands feel, or the 
wose smell, which affords us any delight, is com- 
posed of matter. How, then, could the Doctor 
call matter “an ugly, offensive word?” But, 
perhaps it is the subject which contaminates it ! 
No. This cannot be: for all these material ob- 


Double hyacinths, which are much more beau- 
tiful and estimable than those which produce 
single flowers, are, like the latter, kuown by the 
general distinction of reds, whites, and blues, 
with a few kinds of yellow, more recently obtain- 
ed from seed. In many instances, double hya- 
cinths have the peculiar advantage of a beautiful 
contrast of colour in the eye, or centre of their 
bells, which the single sorts cannot possess. 

The roots of double hyacinths may be planted 
at any time from the middle of October to the 
middle of November: if it is done earlier, the 
plants will appear above ground in the middle of 
winter, which will render them liable to material 
injury from severe frosfS; or if it is deferred 
later, the roots will be weakehed by their natu- 
ral tendency to vegetate, manifested by a swell- 
ing of the circle from whence the fibres proceed, 


} which will be soon followed by an actual appear- 


ance of the points of the fibres, together with 
that of the foliage at the other extremity of the 
root, in the form of asmall obtuse cone of a 
greenish colour. 

‘The bed, on which they are to be planted, 
should be situated in rather a dry and airy part 
of the garden; a southern aspect is to be prefer- 
} red, sheltered on the north and east by trees or 
buildings, at a distance from it proportionable to 
their height; if it is a common garden-wall or 
| hedge, the distance of six feet will be sufficient. 
Care must, however, be taken to avoid the drip 
from trees, which is found to be prejudicial. 

When the situation is determined on, the di- 
mensions of the bed should be marked out, and 
the soil entirely taken away to the depth of at 
least two feet: the earthat the bottom must be 
dug up and comminuted, or pulverized, one spit 
or nine inches deeper, and the space above filled 
up with a compost, consisting of the following 
ingredients, in the annexed proportions, viz:— 


One-third, coarse sea or river sand; 


jects:are the frequent subject of discourse. If 
the matter be-clear, the subject must be so also. 


One-third, fresh sound earth; : 
One-fourth, manure at least two years old. 


But the Doctor calls them unintelligible—‘con- ‘Earth of decayed leaves for the remainden 
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The fresh sound earth of the compost should be 
of the best quality that the garden or adjacent 
country produces: it should beentirely free from 
noxious vermin of every description, particularly 
the hard yellow wire-worm, which is about an 
inch long, and prevails in most parts of the king- 
dom; it is extretnely destructive to all kinds of 
tender vegetables, and many of the hardy sorts, 
by penetrating to, and eating out, the heart of 
the bulb; and it sometimes proceeds up the stem 
of the plant. ‘The only sure method of avoiding 
these worms, is to examine the soil very minute- 
ly, and if it contains any, to pick them out and 
destroy them, Some make use of rotten tan as 
an ingredient in the compost, but it generally re- 
tains some degree of astringency, which is per- 
nicious to delicate flowers. 

The ingredients, before mentioned, are to be 
well mixed and incorporated, and, about a fort- 
night previous to planting, the bed should be fill- 
ed up with the compost to about four inches 
above the level of the path on the south or front 
side, and ten inches on the north side, so as te 
form a regular slope or inclination towards the 
sun. 

On planting the roots, the surface of the bed 
should be covered with a little fresh sandy earth, 
above one inch thick, raked perfectly smooth and 
even, and have the exact situation for every bulb 
marked upon it. 

The plan, as described below, on minute inves- 
tigation, will appear superior to any other that 
can be devised for elegance and simplicity; each 
bulb, those of the outside rows excepted, will be 
in the centre of a hexagon, and the whole at 
equal distances from each other. The width of 
the surface of the bed is four feet, the six rows 
across it are eight inches asunder, and the two 
outside rows are each four inches from the sides 
ofthe bed; consequently, the space between the 
centre of each bulb, is about nine inches and a 
quarter, each row contains three bulbs, and the 
letters R. W. B. denote the colour of the flower 
to be placed there, viz. red, white, or blue; un- 
der these three heads, all hyacinths may be com- 
prehended, except a few sorts of yellow, which 
may be classed with the whites. 
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[Conclusion next week.] 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 

It is astonishing how little has been written 
or spoken upon that most exalted of all the sa- 
crifices ever made by mere mortals, which is re- 
corded in the eleventh chapter of the Book of 
Judges. The divine historian has not even given 
us the name of the fair victim. Jephthah, retur- 
ning from the slaughter oftwenty cities, and the 
complete conquest of the enemies of Israel, rashly 
vowed, that, whatsoever should come forth of the 


}| doors of his house to meet him, should surely be 
the Lonp’s, and should be sacrificed with fire !— 


His daughter, an only daughter, for she is em» 
phatically called *‘the daughter of Jephthah the 
Gileadite,” indeed.an only child, gay in all the 
loveliness of youth and beauty, and animated to 
enthusiasm by the prospect of her brave father’s 
apoproaching triumph, came out to meet him with 
timbrels and with dances, unconscious of the aw- 
ful deom to which she was destined! When, in 
all the agony of regret andsorrrow, he announced 
to her the vow which he deemed irrevocable, how 
dignified her composure, how unparalleled her 
heroism ! She resorted to no sophistical evasions 
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to avert the blow that impended over her ; scarce- 
ly condecended to express regret for her untime- 
ly fate. My father, if thou hast opened thy mouth 
unto the Leann, do to me according to that which 
hath proceeded out of thy mouth; forasmuch as the 
Lorp hath taken vengeance for thee of thine ene- 
mies, even of the childrenof Ammon. Allshe re- 
quested was that herself and the companions of 
her infantile pleasures might be permitted to wan- 
der for two months upon the lonely mountains, 
to prepare herself for a death more glorious than 
that of the most celebrated hero of ancient or of 
modern ages: Compared with this, how trifling 
the boasted sacrifice of Iphigenia, a story, indeed, 
which, from the silence of Homer, who could nei- 
ther have forgotten nor despised an incident so 
guited to his taste, and so capable of embellish- 
ing his poem, we ovght to regard as altogether 
fabulous. 

Sweet simplicity of the patriarchal ages, enno- 
bled by self-devotion more sublime than that of 
€odrus and of Curtius! It is the business of a 
soldier and aking to die in the field of battle, but 
what could a poor rural girl fee! of martial en- 
thusiasm or expect of future fame? 


A Mother to her Daughter, on Marriage. 
You are now my beloved child, about to leave 
those arms which have hitherto cherished you, 
and directed your every step, and at length con- 


ducted you to a safe, happy, and honorable pro- | 


tection, in the very bosom of love and honor.— 
You mnst now be no longer the flighty, inconsi- 
derate, haughty, passionate girl, but ever, with 
reverence and delight, have the merit of your 
husband in view. Reflect how vast the sum of 
your obligation tothe man who confers upon you 
independence, distinction, and, above all, felicity. 
Moderate, then, my beloved child, your private 
expenses, and proportion your general expendi- 
ture to the standard of his fortune, or rather his 
wishes. I fear not that, with your education and 
principles, you can ever forget the more sacred 
duties, so soon to be your sphere of action. Re- 
member the solemnity of your vows, the dignity 
of your character, the sanctity of your condition. 
You are amenable to society for your example, 
to your husband for his honor and happiness, and 
to heaven itself for those rich talents intrusted to 
your care and your improvement; and though, 
in the maze of pleasure, or the whirl of passion, 
the duties of the heart may be forgotten, remem- 
ber, my darling child, there is a record which will 
one day appear in terrible evidence against us 
for our least omission. 


In a good education it is required also that 
children, in the common ranks of life, be brought 
up to the knowledge of some proper business or 
employment for their lives ; some trade or traffic, 
artifice or manufacture, by which they may sup- 
port their expenses, and procure for themselves 
the necessaries of life, and by which they may be 
enabled to provide for their families in due time. 


In some of the Eastern nations, even persons of | 


high rank are obliged to be educated in some em- 
ployment or profession; and perhaps that prac- 
tice has many advantages in it; it engages their 
younger years in labour and diligence, and _ se- 
eures from the mischievous effects of sloth, idle- 
ness, vanity and a thousand temptations. 


The Christians had no public churches or tem- 
ples in Paris till about the year 230. The first 
ehurch was built towards the year 374, uader the 
Emperor Valentinian I.; it was dedicated to St. 
Stephen, and was the only one in the city in 552, 
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largely to itsrepair. It was then enlarged and a 
new church or chapel dedicated to our Lady was 
added. 

The church of Notre Dame and several others 
in Paris were founded upon the ruins of Pagan 
Temples. One dedicated to Isis stood on the 
site now occupied by the church of St. Germaine 
d’Esprit; and on Mantmatre was the temple of 
Mars, Mercury, or Pluto, who appear to have | 
been the same among the Gauls, had his temple | 
on the Mons Leucotitins, on the spot where be- 
fore the revolution was the convent of female | 
Carmelites. The worship of the goddess Cybele | 
was celebrated near the site of the present church 
of St. Eustache. 

What an ample field is here presented for re- | 
flection on the iniquity of religious worship, and | 
the vicissitudes of human afiairs. These sacred | 
places were groves consecrated to different divi- | 
nities : no temples were built in Gaul until it be- | 
came subject to the Roman yoke.—History of) 
Paris. ~ 


Women.—It is the triumph of the present era, 
that it has women who unite the exercises of the 
highest talents with the performance of every 
domestic duty; that it has those who, in the pur- 
suit of intellectual acquirements, and conquest of 
mental difficulties, can emulate the courage and | 
perseverance of Hercules, without seeking to use 
his club, or wear his lion skin; and who can sa- 
erifice to the Muses without neglecting the Gra- 
ces. 
Let both speak at once.—Dr. Johnson highly 
disapproves of a ridiculous practice that pre- 
vails with many parents, who exhibit the talents 
of their children to every visitor, .ften in the 
most disgusting manner. He was once with a 
friend who proposed that his two children should 
repeat Gray’s elegy, alternately, that he might 
judge which had the best cadence. ‘* No, pray 
sir,’ says the doctor, to the astounded father, 
** Jet the dears both speak at once—more noise 
will by that means be made—and the noise will 
be the sooner over.” 


Locke and Collins. About two months before 
his death, the celebrated John Locke wrote a 
letter, (of which the following is a copy) to An- 
thony Collins, and left this direction upon it. 


* be delivered after my decease.” 

I know you loved me living, and will preserve 
my memory whenI aia dead. All the use to be 
made of it is, that this life is a scene of vanity, 
which soon passes away and affords no solid sat- 
isfaction, but inthe consciousness of doing well, 
and in the hope of another life.—This is what I 
can say upon experience: and what you will find 
to be true, when you come to make up the ac- 
count. Adieu! Ileave my best wishes with you. 


{ Crescents.—The Crescent was the symbol of 
the city Byxantium, now Constantinople, which 
the Turks have adopted. This device of the 


from several medals, and took its rise from an 
j;event related by Stephens the Geographer, a 
native of Byzantium. He tells us that Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, meeting with 
mighty difficulties in carrying on the seige of 
that city, set the workmen, ina very dark night, 
to undermine the walls, that his troops. might 
enter the place without being perceived, a 
luckily, for the beseiged, the moon appearing, 
discovered the design, which accordingly mis- 


jon reaching the gloomy confines of correct life, 


Joun Locke. 


Ottoman empire is of great antiquity, as appears | 


carried. “In acknowledgment of this deliver- 
ance,” says he, “ the Byzamines erected a statue 


when Chilibert the son of Cloviscontributed very 


| te Diane, and thus the crescent became the sym- 


The happiness and influence of women, both 
as wives and mothers, and indeed in every rela- 
tion, so much depends on their temper, that it 
ought to be most carefully cultivated. We should 
not suffer girls to imagine that they can balance 
ill humour by some good quality or accomplish- 
ment; because, in fact, there are none which 
can supply the want of temper in the female 
SEX. 


Through life, I have observed there is no su- 
perfluous civility that brings more dissatisfaction 
tq its donor, than a party. Those that are noi 
invited become his enemies; while those that 
are, receive the intended compliment as their 
due, and depart ridiculing the inadequacy of his 
efforts. —F. Reynolds. 


Extract frow Pindar.—* Amid the flow and 
ebb of joys and griefs which roll over the heads 
of mortals, who is there can flatter himself that 
he shall enjoy constant felicity? I have cast my 
eyes around me, and perceiving that man is hap- 
piest in mediocrity, I have bewailed the destiny 
of the powerful, and prayed the godsnot to over- 
whelm me with the burthens of posterity. 1 
waik through simple paths, contented with my 
fellow citizens; all my ambition is to please 
them, without relinquishing the privilege of free- 
ly explaining myself with respect to whatever I 
deem honorabée and dishonorable. In this dis- 
position I tranquilly approach old age: happy, if 


I can but bequeath to my children the most pre- 
cious inheritance ofall dthers, that of an unblem- 
ished name.”’ 


Religious Courtship.—A young gentleman 
happening to sit at church in a pew adjoining 
one in which sat a young lady, for whom he con- 
ceived a most sudden and violent passion, was 
desirous of entering into a courtship upon the 
spot: but the place not suiting a formal declara- 
tion, the exigency of the case suggested the fol- 
lowing plan: 

He politely handed his neighbour a Bible, open 
with a pin stuck in the following text: 2d epis- 
tle of John, verse 5th :—‘* And now I beseech 
thee lady, not as though I wrote a new command- 
ment unto thee, but that which we had from the 
beginning, that we love one another.’; She re- 
turned it, pointing to the following: 2d chapter 
of Ruth, 10th verse: ** Then she fell on her 
face and bowed herselfto the ground, and said 
unto him, why have I found grace in thine eyes, 
that thou shouldst take knowledge of me, seeing 
Iam a stranger?” He returned the book, point- 
ing to the 12th verse of the 3d epistle of John : 
** Having many things to write unto you, I would 
not write with paper and ink; butI trust to come 
into you and speak face to face.” From the a- 
bove interview the marriage took place the en- 
suing week. 


A well balanced mind is like the magnetic 
needle; although it may be made to waver with 
error fora moment, yet will it be drawn back and 
fixed by the pole star of truth. 


The following simile, in one of Tobin’s come- 
dies, is said to have been levelled at Cumber- 
land :-—‘ He sits there in his closet expecting 
inspiration, like an old rusty conductor, waiting 


for a flash of lightning.” 


It is the business of religion and philosophy 
not so much to extinguish our passions as to reg- 


ulate and direct them to yaluable, well chosen 
objects. 
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If one’s ancestors were illustrious, we render 
the due glory to them, not to their progeny, 
who, perhaps do not deserve it. 
torest on the fame of another; lest when the 
pillars are removed, the edifice fall with them. 


Conversational intercourse of the sexes.—W hat 
makes those men, who associate habitually with 
women, superior to others? What makes that 
woman, whois accustomed to, and at ease in the 
company of men, superior to her sex in general ? 
why are the women of France so universally ad- 
mired and loved, for their colloquial power ?— 
Solely because they are in the habit of a free, 
graceful and continual conversation with the oth- 
ersex. Women in this way lose their frivolity ; 
their faculties awaken; their delicacies and pe- 
cularities unfold all their beauty and captivation, 
‘nthe spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the men 
‘ose their pedantic, rude, declamatory or sullen | 

aanner. The coin of the understanding and the 
ieart is interchanged continually. Their aspe- 
ities are rubbed off; their better materials pol- 
shed and brightened; and their richness, like 
ine gold, is Wrought into finer workmanship, by 
he fingers of women, than it ever could be by 


It is dangerous | 


hose of men. The iron and steel of our char- 
‘eter, are hidden, like the harness and armour of 
giant, in studs and knobs of gold and precious 
stone, when not wanted in actual warfare. 


ALBUM. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 22, 1826. 


Correspondents next week. 


The U.S. sloop of war Hornet, Capt. Claxton, arrived at 
this city on Thursday evening last, having mada a fine run | 
of fifty-six hours from Norfolk. ‘The Hornet, we believe, is ' 
to take out Mr. Sergeant, our minister, to Panama. 


fcy> Mr. F. W. Emmons, College Hill District, Colum- 
bia, has been appointed agent for that district. 


To save postage, and prevent munecessary trouble, our } 


distant friends are informed, that with few exceptions, ail 
the back numbers ofthe Album have fallen short, and con- 
sequently cannet be furnished to applicants. A list of 
such copies as are remaining, and also such as we may be 
able to procure froin those who are indifferent about bind- 
ing their volumes, will be inserted at some future period» 
when those who are in want of particular numbers to com- 
plete their files, will be supplied as far as practicable.— 
Provision willbe made to guard against deficiencies of this 
kind in future. 


_ It affords us pleasure to state, in confirmation of our an- 
ticipations, that Mr. Clinton is re-elected Governor of the 
State of New York. He has, most emphatically, “done 
the state some service,” and it cannot but be a matter of 
much snrprise, as well as regret, that the question of his 
success should for a: moment have been shadowed with 
doubt. 


Mr. Poole, of Chesnut-street, has published his beautiful 
Ee Souvenir, or Picturesque Pocket Diary for 1827. It 
contains much matter that is both useful and interesting, 
embellished with a number of highly finished engravings. 
dt may be had ina great variety of elegant bindings, of all 
the principal booksellers in the United States. 


A lady of thiscity, who, for several years past, has been 
known to a portion of the reading public as the writer of 
inany pretty lines over the signature of Eten, intends pre- 


Christian Editors.—Maj. Noah, of the Enquirer, says, 
he “should be ashamed of himself if he was nota better 
christian than Col. Stone” of the Commercial. That's a 
free confession, and very modestly spoken. , 


{7> It is not the way to ensure a favour by imposing a | 
postage tax in asking for it. This is an odious tax at best, 
and rendered more so when it comes backing an application | 
for an exchange 


Particular attention, by the bye, should be paid to the * 


subject of postage by those especially who intend to patron- 
ize a public journal. See the necessity of this. are? | 
two thousand mail subscribers to a periedical, the average | 
charge of postage on each, including remittances, &c. is | 
twenty firecents. This, when paid by the two thousand, 
isto them a mere trifle, but it sinks with a dead weight | 


of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS On the publisher. 


The Greeks.—Mr. Miiler, who recently returned from 
Greece, has given to the world some statements relative to | 
that oppressed and distressed people, which claim the deep- | 
est attention and sympathy. He has indeed given a most 
melancholy picture, the contemplation of which cannot but 
make the heart ache. He says— 


‘« The present state of Greece is inconceivably 
wretched. Not only are thousands of its inha- 
bitants destitute of clothing sufficient to protect 
them from the inclemency of the approaching 
winter, but are in want of provisions to enable | 
them long to support life. During my residence | 
among them, instead of being surprised at their | 
crimes, I have often been astonished insecingso | 
much virtue, amidst such misery and confusion. 
Any thing whieh can be done to relieve their 
present wants will be a deed of charity, worthy | 
of those who rejoice in lessening the aggregate | 
of human misery. 

They cannot submit at discretion, without jeo- 
pardizing their lives, and exposing their wives | 
and daughters to the lusiful passions of a beastial 
soldiery. The history of former Tnrkish trea- 
ties teaches them what they may expect, if they. 
submit or capitulate. Whatcan they do?—Tell | 
me not of Turkish mercy, or of Turkish faith.—_ 
They are merciful only, when there is fear of re- 
taliation; and keep their promise only when it is 
not for their interest to break it. This is the 
unhappy state of Greece. 


== 
Barton’s Prems, in a neat 12 mo. vol. has just 
been issned frpm the press of Munroe and Fran- 
cis, of Boston. Bernard Barton is ofthe society 
of Friends in England: and many detached pie- 
ces of his poetry have been occasionally present- 
ed to the American public in our literary periodi- 
cals. They have done much to obtain for the | 
author a favourable reception of these collected 
offeringsof his muse. The chaste and moral read | 
er will find nothing to offend ; and much, very | 
much to approve and admire. And the truce lov- | 
ers of poesy, we think cannot fail to be gratified | 
with the numerous proofs of inspiration which it | 
affords. The volume breathes throughout the | 
most benevolent, pacific, and devout sentimenis. | 
Barton is a kindred spirit of Cowper and Jane) 
Taylor. He has much of the tender sweetness 
of the latter, end much ofthe manly piety of the 
former. Wethink the volume calculated, as its 
modest, but talented author designed, “ to yield 
blameless pleasure, and to awaken an interest, 
strictly accordant with all that is pure, lovely, 


and of good report.” 


Messrs. Wait, Green and Co: of Boston, have 
recently published a small poem of some forty or 


paring a sinall volume of fugitive pieces for the press. It 


will contain a selection of the best pieces which have ap- Voyage.” 
peared over that signature, besides many that have never} have been left 


geen published. 


fifty pages, entitled “ The Sailor Boy’s First 
The preface states the manuscript to 
by the writer, on his departure 
‘from this country; and that it is published for 


| the upper flounce. 


VOL I: 


| the particnlar benefit of young persons; that they 
may inbibe ,@ taste for that species of poetry 
which is characterised by pure moral, as well as 


poetical feeling, and unaffected simplicity of 
| style. 


Cooper’s New WNovel.—Mr. Cooper, who is 
now in Paris, has, we understand, nearly finish- 
ed another new novel, entitled, ‘ The Prairie.‘ 
It will soon be put to press both in Paris and in 


Philadelphia, and will be published at the same 
time in each of these cities. 


A piece of intelligence, which, iftrue, is of the 
highest possibie. interest to the historian and to 
literature in general, has been received from 
Pisa, (Italy.) It is asserted, that the learned 
Abbe Rosch, who is employed in the Library 
there, has discovered, in a Capuchin Convent, 
fifteem of the lost books of Livy, which have been 
a desidevatum for somany hundred years. 


The Booksellers of England appear to be re- 
covering from the severe shocks which their 
trade reccived in the late universal distresses of 
that country. The following works are announ- 
ced. A 4to. vol. of Memoirs of Lord Byron, by 
Moore; four volumes of Latin and Miscellaneous 
prose works of Lord Byron; Lyrics of the Heart, 
by Alaric Watts; the long promised edition of 
Ford’s Plays, by Mr. Gifford, (late editor of the 
Quarterly.) | 

The Tor Fill, a new novel by Horace Smith; 
Memoirs of Mis. Siddons, by James Boadin, the 
biographer of John Kemble. O’ Keefe's Recollec- 
tion, in two vols.; a second series of Tales of the 
O'Harra Family ; lite of Gen. Wolf, in 3 vols. ; 
a second volume of Butler's Reminiscences ; 2 
new work by Souwlkey, on the condition of civil- 
ized society, entitled Sir Thomas Moore; a 5th 
volume of a transiation of Aristo’s Orlando, by 
William Rose. 

Mrs. A. 8. Colvin nas recently enlarged and 
otherwise very much noproved her Weekly Mes- 
senger. May her patronage keep a correspond- 
ing pace. 

The author of Lights of Education, a lady of 
Baltimore, has just completed the‘second part ot 
that interesting work for young persons. 


[From the World of Fashion.]} 
Promenade dress.—A dress of pink crape or 
gros de Naples, elegantly sprinkled with biack 
satin spots. The petticoat beautifully adorned 
at the border, with three rows of satin puffs, ar- 


| ranged downwards to the feet, each edged round 


with blond, the three rows surmounted by a flat 
rouleau, with a blond at each: side, which fin. hes 
The body is a da vierge, «ud 
over it are braces of shaded ribbon, correspond- 
ing with the colour of the dress. Round this 
ribbon, which forms a V. in front, are castillion 
points of exquisite shades, till they soften off to a 
much darker tint than the dress. Over full white 
satin short sleeves, are those which are transpa- 
rent, engigot or handsomely figured tulle, or clear 
muslin, richly embroidered. ‘The antique points 
of lace or blond at the wrists, are lined with white 
satin, and form rather foliage than points. Points 
of lace fall over the wrists and between them, 
and the full foliage points, that turn upwards on 
the sleeve. Sometimes this dress is of white 
gros de Naples, trimmed in the manner above- 
mentioned, with white satin and blond. The 
hat is of lemon-coloured crape, ornamented with 
scrolls of the same, and ribbons; very short white 
ostrich feathers, and pink satin bows, with a broad 
streamer on the right side. 


From the Monthly seicction of Parisian Costumes. 


Tncks and Volans have given way upon white 
dresses to rolls of muslin, formed by means of 
passing irons through the openings which are 
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left of Gifferent sizes at distances in the trim- 
ining; it is requisite to have five or six Irons of 
different sizes, for this new stile of ornament.— 
Pellises are now re-appearing : those most admi- 
red are trimmed all round with small coques, 
(puffings) to which they give different forms :— 
these coques, which are of the same materials as 
the pellise, are placed in two rows, separated by 
a plain bias placed flat; they give to some of the 
cogues the form of small organ barrels. ‘The 
pellises being fastened in front, show a double 
trimming of eoques, separated by a band. The 
bottom of the pellise, and the top of the sleeves, 
are trimmed to correspond. The collar is com- 
posed of a double row of quilling, also separated 
by a plain band, on the top of which Is a small 
trimming of tulle. Capotes have a decided pre- 
ference over hats as a neglige: the most of them 
have the edge of the brim flat, and pleated, to- 
wards the bottom of the crown; the lining Is 
quite smooth, and usually of a different colour : 
nJarge bias is placed in front in different folds 
faecording to the taste of the wearer) and a large 


bow, or ends of ribbon in the centre of the crown. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
SUMMARY. 


‘The season’ at Charleston, S. C. was so mild 
on the third of November, that many fruit trees 
and forest shrubs were again in full bloom. 


St. Matthews Church in New York was sold 
at auction, on Friday last, to Mr. Burtsell, for 
the sum of $22,750. 


The Canal is now in fine order, and the boats 
are decending rapidly. There is no indication 
of another break.—tead. Chron. 

It is said Spirits of ‘furpentine is an effectual 
remedy for Cockroaches. 

T'he anniversary of the Great Fire at Mira- 
yeni, was observed there as a day of Fasting and 
prayer. 


The cirenlation of the London papers is mainly 
carried on by means of jobbers, middle men, who 
take daily a specified number of papers, from 
fifty to five hundred from the printiug office, and 
distribute them to their customers. 


The amount -collected, from door to door, by 
the ladies of Paris, for the Greeks, was, in the 
first six months of this year, 122,881 francs. 


Trees should be planted in November. Ac- 
cording to an old saving, of a celebrated garden- 
er, they should go with their “ old leaves to their 
hew grave.” 

A woman was recently exposed in the pillory 
and branded, at Paris—the capital of civilization 
and chivalry! “During the time of her being 
exposed,” say the Paris papers, *‘ she was agita- 
ted by a convulsive trembling; ‘and When the 
branding iron -was applied to her shoulder, she 
utiered a piercing shriek.” However enormous 
her crime, that shriek should have pierced the 
heart of every man who could recollect his mo- 
ther, or had a daughter, sister, or wife. A truly 
refined, humane and wise legislation would pro- 
scribe all penal exposure, .and direct corporeal 
infliction, in fhe case of females. 


. Mr. Gallatin, has gone to Paris, with his fam- 
ily. The Times of the 3d ultimo, says it was 


‘issued a decree permitting Foreign vessels to 


reported that he had received despatches from 
his government, and had gone:to-confer with Mr. 
Canning. 

Novel Appointment.—We understand that the 


Governor of Florida has appointed a Lady, clerk 
of the court for the county of St. John’s. 


John Armstrong has beer conyicted in the 
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Court of Sessions for stealing $11,000 from the 
Bank of New York, in the month o7 June last. 


There were 106 persons died in New York, in 
the week ending the 11th inst. ” 


The Chief Warrior of the Cherokee Nation 
has drawn a $25,000 prize in the New York 
Lottery. 

LATEST FROM FRANCE.—By the packet 
ship Don Quixote from Havre, New York Mer- 
cantile Advertiser and Gazette has Paris papers 
to the 14th October, inclusive.. , 

A friend at Paris, under date of October 5, 
writes to the editors ofthe Mercantile as follows: 
—‘ Gen. La Fayette, is at present in this city, 
and receives daily with his well known.kindness, 
the children of his adopted country. Permit me 
to express to you my mortification, when I was 
informed yesterday. that no less than nine appli- 
cations in a few days, had been made by Ameri- 
cans tothe General for pecuniary assistance, and 
he gave them all they required. God forbid I 
should attempt to close the hand of charity, but 
every American feels an interest in whatever re- 
lates to La fayette, and I hope some means may 
be devised to ascertain who and what they are, 
who thus call forth the ever ready benevolence 
of our nation’s Champion and Friend. 


Col. Soyez, Aid de Camp of Bolivar, has arri- 
ved at Paris. It issaid he carried to M.de Pradt 
a certificate for.a pension of $15,000 fromm the 
Colombian government. 

The astronomers of Moscow announce that 


this year the winter in Russia will be as severe 
as that of 1814. 


The vintage commenced on tH€ 28th Sept. in 
the environs of the Elbe, in consequence of the; 


frost having injured the vines in severa! places. | 


A Spanish zebeck, from Marseilles, was 
tured Sept. 22d, seven leagues from Barcelona, 
by an Algerine schooner’® The crew escaped in, 
the boat. | 


It is stated, that the Spanish government has. 


carry on the coasting business in Spain. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Mr. Macready took his benefit at the Boston Theatre on 
Wednesday evening last. After the play of Coriolanus 
there was a loud call for him. Mr. M. is now in Baltimore, 
where he will shortly make his first appearance. 

Our young townsman Forrest, we are happy to learn, is 
receiving the most unqualified applause at the new Theatre 


in New York. He is pronounced by the-first judges there 
a tragedian of the highest order. ‘ ue 


Mr. C. Connor and Mr. Michael Kelly, come- 


dians, are dead. 

Talma, the celebrated Tragedian, was still 
lying dangerously ill. | 

Mr. Conway is playing at the Bowery Thea- 
tre, New York,{where Mrs. Duff is also engaged 
for a short time. - 

Messrs. Kean, Macready, Forrest, and Miss 
Kelly, are engaged at the new Theatre in Phila- 
delphia, which opens next month. 


LITERARY PRIZES. 

The proprietor of the AL@uM 
intends distributing the following literary prizes. 
The merit of the pieces to be decided by a com- 
mittee of literary gentlemen of Philadelphia, viz: 

For the best original Tale, rirry in cash, ‘or a 


Gold Medal of the saine value. 
Gold Medal of the same value. ; 


pane 9 hearing of the death of our young friends. “ue, 


For the best original Poem, not exceeding one hundred 
lines, rurgTY DOLLARS in cash, or a Gold Medal of the same 
value. 

For the second best original Poem, not exceeding one hun- 
dred lines, rwegry potfars in cash, or a Gold “Medal of 
the same value. 

To be forwarded, free of expense, to Tuomas C. Crankr, 

roprietor of “ The Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette,” 
bhi adelphia, as follows :—The Tales on or before the first 
day of Decembey next.—The Essays on or before the 
twentieth day of January next—and the Poems on or be- 
fore the twenty-second day of Feb. next, each article to be 
accompanied with a sealed note, containing the writer's 
name and address, which will in no case be opened, unless 
apremium be awarded to the writer thereof. .. 


MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. 
Joun Hitt, to Miss Mary Cromwext, all of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 


Mr. Wut1am Younes, to Miss Mary, daughter of Jaines 
Beattie, all of Southwark. 


Mr. W. Srrever, to Miss Martanna, daughter of 
Sracy Ports, Esq. all of this city. 


P. F. Fonrances, Esq. to Avetive C. daughter of the late 
John J. Martin, merchant, of Baltimore. 


Tn New York, Mr. Dante, Witttams, nephew of Gov. 
Johnson, of Louissiana, to Miss Ann Ayres, 


that city. 
DIED, 


On Friday, in his 75th year, Perer Kunn, Esq. formerly: 
an extensive merchant of this city. 


On the 17th inst. of apulmonary complaint, under which 


she had long suffered with unequalled fortitude and resig- 
nation, Miss Euiza Page. 


On Thursday morning, aged 18 yéars, Bavruazer I’. 
Baum. 

At West Nottingham, Pa. on the 14th inst. after a few 
days illness, Mrs. Mary L. Bantancr, in the 26th year of 
Aer age. She has left a husband and numerous relative so 


|} deplore her loss. 


COMMUNICATION. 


It is singular, that while long habit wii] accustom us to 
spectacles the most appalling, yet death presents new ter- 
rors every time it appears before us. The coffin and the 
shroud——the hearse and the grave will always wear the as- 
pect of gloom, and make upon the mind a solea:n impres- 
sion, although we should live among them. Notwithstand- 
ing this, we know that the same destiny awaits us all. Each 
one is conscious that the dearest friend he has may be 
snatched away at any moment. The fond wife may loove 
her doating husband, and the tender mother the idol of hey 
heart And ifany one will reflect a little, he will recollec: 
that he too is notexempt from the common doom ; that 
sickness or accident, or some of the unnumbered weapons 
which the magazine of fate contains, and which are con- 
stantly projecting from it, must prostrate him ; thathe must 
become the tenant of the opened sepulchre, and a banquet 
for its greedy worms. When the aged and infirm, whose 
wasted forms have long been tottering on the verge of time, 
and whose continuance here is only a matter of surpvise, 
sink torest, we see.nature’s laws obeyed, and feela spirit 01 
unmunnuring resignation. ’Tis thus the forest oak, whose 
leaves have been stripped, and whose branches have beei. 
shattered by many a winter's blast, at length falls unheed- 
ed tothe ground. But when the young and gay are cut of 
in the prime of their existence, at a tune when the ruddy 
cheek and robust constitution seemed prophetic harbingers 
ofa long life of enjoyment, we instiuictively stand aghast, 
and as our awe-struck eyes are fastened upon the pale corse, 
we are wrapped in the wantle of incredulous amazement. 
We will suppose for instance that the deceased was a voung 
and interesting female, possessed of many amiable quali- 
ties, vivacity, intelligence, affabiiiny, with a sweet dispusi- 
tion, a stram of piety discoverable in ail ber moveinent 
and every thing that could be calculated to render her esti 
mable, or <ndear her to those who had the happiness of her 
association. Perhaps she was just entering upon the arena 
of life, when all the delights which fancy in her moments 


} of giddy imagining had pictured, were about tote realized. 


Perhaps the gilded tankard of pleasure was just presented 
to her inall its inviting déliciousness. Perhaps her bosom 
glowed with the intense fire of youthful expectation :—b.¢ 
death looked invidious on, and at length, with one fel) 
swoop, consigned her to his dark and domain. Here 
then the sigh of regret should arise, and the tear of sympa- 
thy bedew her memory. Such are reflectionsnaturally ex. 


themselves upon my mind, as I followed to the 


tomb the remains of iny friend Letitig E. Coates, who di 
on Tuesday the 14th inst, °° ears, 
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: Of gelid nectar o’er the gorgeous bed 

Of pebbled pearl and Amethyst oft led 

The immortal fish, livried in goiden scales, 

Or fum'd its spicy censor to the gales. 


Thine anxious mate now seewns to ask j 
~ The cause that thus can make thee grieve ; 
To her kind voice { leave the task, 
_ And watch ifshe thy gloom relieve. 


Cc. X. C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sketch froma small unpublished Poem, entitled 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUN. 


Upon the page of Time? ~ 
Have seasons flown on pinions chaste, 
Nor error mark’d our way, 


At each caress I see thee mend—- 
Again I hear thy joyous notes— 


has made precious.” Ovip. 


Too many have learnt this by experience. 
To be proud of learning is the greatest ignorance. 


the Paradise of Mahomed. i . That, like these beauties, sunk to waste, Flattery and slander are so closely connected that where 
In the mingled blaze : We spotless may decay. the one ends the other begins. | 

Qf castled diamond blush’d the ruby’s rays, Blest is the heart in winter's age, my should 
The yellow chrysolite and hyperstene, That yields its parting breath, crew 
Reai’d by angelic architect, were seen Whose faults are few on memory’s page, || He who gets a good husband for his daughter, hath gain- 
Tn graceful order blazing, with what more To shroud the urn of Death. E ed a son; and he who meets with a bad one hath loste 
The golden bowels of the earth could pour, ~* tt daughter. « 
oO 1 alchymist by process slow To ‘ ' 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALRUM. Yes, he has wit, to know his face is pretty ; 


Grandeur on grandeur cupola on dome, 


Lines on @ Canary Bird, that had ceased singing 


Wuuld he had wit toknow heis not witty. 


Short, simple, pointed, keen and bright, 


The quarrels of relatives are the most violent.’ Tacrrus,. 


Ah! changing seasons, how ye fly, *Twas jealousy thy heart did rend, 
, : Still bringing in vour trai . And thus thy mate a moral quotes : 
; ging in y' n, 
© RAL EG STAN PARLE POWwW Ws | The sorrowing heart, the tearful eye, | When husbands are to sacred vows untrue, 
TEE The quick, keen throb of pain. Why should not injured wives then be 80 too? 
rT Then let ye Sweet summer's beauteous hues are fled i Ahno! if they are truly thus unkind, 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre Leaves, wither'd, strew the ground, H For us to seem so, is enough [ find. Auazate. 
Soft balmy airs no longer shed 
SHE PHULADELFRIA Their magic influence round. | FoR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
hienes: he he My sad, cheerless air, 
I! fo more Low whispering tot art, 
arewell! farewell’ for never ton dine And said, in-niirth, the awful doom 
I tread; Nope ye 
These green shores sepa ’ Like summer scenes depart! That fell on Cain, was gleaming there. 
My hopes of love and bliss are o’er—- Ales acai 
of glory fled Yet, changing seasons still ye bring as: ear girl canst not read 
An he wer A moral in your train, of mine, 
I go to seek a home—a grave ! The soul will know another spring © sgapent shades of anxious dread, 
| go That round each noble impulse twine. 
2 New York, Now. 1st. When doubts and fears distract the mind, 
if y Woods ant | The gentler feelings sink to rest, 
if My wild harps early tones of mirth, FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM... And nought that breathes of peace can find 
if And all that bless’d me then ; AUTUMN. A refuge in the troubled breast. 
| d that never felt can tell 
ey countless round us lay, Beneath cold reason’s chilling sway— 
% Sister! adieu !—thy tears flow fast ; And all that vernal late appeared ° Its chast’ning power they will not own-- 
pa Canst thou forget me >—nay-— ) Seems drooping in decay. They cannot learn the word obey. 
x g By toils we shar’d till hope was past, | The rose no more in modest pride Then add not to the griefs | bear oe 
~ Bi Thy love will ne’er decay ! Blooms in the sunny vale cn 
y var, The mild reproach of those dear eyes ; 
§ One more warm kiss—one fond embrace; Its leaves are scatter’d far and wide to hi ’ 
ay Nor stain his manhor d with a tear, 
our race - By Autumn’s sweeping gale. Whose soul on thy pure faith relies. 
Yarewell ! my buried love, to thee‘ Sweet flowers that decked the mountains brow, 
Thus calmly whispers memory ; With many a vivid hue, SCRAPS. 
We did not always part, And smiling bowers, where are they now ? | 
y ity.—t lversit 
But since that hour of misery Ah! they have faded too, bo are 
I've taught my aching heart, Then can we gaze upon the past, } himself; he rouseth his soul, he encountereth his difficul- 
‘To hide its woe—to bear its wrong, tinned Pl Ae sae ties, and they yield before him. 
it will not feel them lone. Etta, Those gifts are ever the most acceptible which the giver 
know it will not And yet no dark reflectffn cast 


, during two days. We should think more than we read. | 
Glancing from pillars chrystallized—Some Sweet one why art ws J aa Clee? A man may talk like a philosopher and yet act likea 
With frontispiece of rugged gold, uprear’d Thy music wont to charm mine ear— fool. 
On trunks of burnish’d diamonds, appear’d Each mom ere Sol’s increasing ray, EPIGRAM. 
Hung by the magnet of empyreal air, Would warm the rose-buds smiling here. An epigram should be if right, 
Reflecting colours new to earth, so fair 


i The sparkling dews are still as bright A lively little thing ; 
That raptur’d seraphiin have fondly gaz’d, Like wasp, with taper body bound 
them eternity—there blaz lines, not many, neat and 
On them from all eternity—there blaz’d By and round, 
| lamps, cut from the min: vephyrs mild, the lilies white All ending im a sting. 
Above, ten thousand lamps, mine As when thy little beck 
Of precious mineral, in flaming line, 
Of hues presmatic from each glitt’ring vase, Thy cage is rich with wholesome food— Answer to — in our last. 
Fed with ambrosial naptha, from the maze Thy cup with purest water fill’d— aoe ae 
Of luminaries earth was seen to steer Around thee is thy noisy brood, Answer to Anagram im No. ZEAL ° 
That are not yet in music skill’d. Vide 
Her lazy orb around the solar sphere. y 
The gay pavillion and the sparkling close Then what doth lack to make thee blest? CHARADE. - 
With arbor, bow’r, and terraces arose, Thou surely hast no inward care, Bly first your panting spaniel -eeks, 
Sacred to pleasure, there delighted nymphs. To make thee sad and ill at rest, M Boat larrage with ae ney ekg, 
vind swains retir’d—there too the bloom-bank’d lymph __ Whilst all around thee warbling are? hen England gain’d Saeeseted fouie: 
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